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friction, but without producing revolution, because
it is felt that the Senators or the Councillors,
whether elected or nominated, do represent some-
thing besides mere privilege.

The House of Lords, ever since the struggle over
the great Eeform Bill, was haunted by a suspicion
that it existed on sufferance. It could seldom
venture to assert itself, and then only in a tentative
and temporary fashion. If any measures had been
taken to add to its self-confidence, to give it real
authority, to impart to it a consciousness of some-
thing like a political equality with the other House,
it could scarcely have been conserved in its present
shape. The demand for a complete reconstruction
would have been irresistible. It was sometimes
urged that while the House of Commons represented
everybody, the House of Lords represented nobody.
This was one of the reasons why, on the whole, the
two Chambers got on so well together. Everybody
and Nobody, as Lord Iddesleigh observed,* must
find it hard to quarrel. But if a Second Chamber
were established, which represented somebody, the
case would be different. Everybody could quarrel
with Somebody easily enough.

The House of Lords does, in fact, possess
some representative character. Like the rest of
our institutions it was not made, it grew; and
it has grown into something rather like that which
the constitution-makers of the last hundred and
fifty years have been trying to create. Assuming,
as they did, that some check on the democratic
law-making chamber was necessary, they had to
devise a Council, which was not irresponsible, but
* In an article in the New Review for March, 1894.